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“Why did Jim Garrison involve himself in the Clay Shaw prosecution — 
which has brought him nothing but grief, frustration , and heartache? 1 ' 
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In 1%1 , 1%5, and again in 1969 the citizens of 
Orleans Parish, Louisiana, elected as their District 
Attorney a local lawyer whom, it seems fair to as- 
sume in view of the election returns, they consider- 
ed capable, honest, and well qualified for the 
office. In fact, he was the first District Attorney 
in modern times in New Orleans to be elected to a 
third term. In his capacity as chief prosecutor he 
had the duty and obligation to assist in the indict- 
ment of those persons he suspected of having com- 
mitted crimes in the jurisdiction and, in the case 
of those indicted,, to prosecute them to the full 
extent of the law. 

The man selected to servo three successive four 
year terms for the Parish was Jim Garrison. During 
his second term as District Attorney he was subject- 
ed to one of the most vicious character assassina- 
tions the Federal government in Washington has ever 
effected on any local official to date. Garrison’s 
’’folly" consisted primarily in his refusal to accept 
the conclusions of a non-judicial federal body cho- 
sen, not by the citizens of the nation, but by one 
man, ex-President Lyndon B. Johnson of the United 
States. That body was the Warren Commission which 
investigated the assassination of President John F* 
Kennedy . 



Artillery Spotter Plane Pilot 

Before examining the background and nature of 
this character assassination, it might be well to 
relate some of the background and nature of the 
victim* 

Ealing Carrouthers Garrison Che changed his name 
to Jim after World War IT) was born in Denison, 

Iowa, on November 20. 1921* He grew up and received 
his early education in Chicago, where his mother 
had moved after she divorced his father in I92d. 

During World War II, Garrison had a long, danger- 
ous, and distinguished career as an artillery spotter 
plane pilot in the European Theatre, where he flew 
many missions In an unarmed plane over the German 
lines. After the war he remained in the Army Re- 
serve. and he was called up briefly for active duty 
during the Korean War. Be was returned to inactive 
duty in the Reserve when he was found both physical- 
ly and psychologically unsuited for combat duty. 

He received psychiatric care both during and after 
his Korean War service, and with apparent favorable 
results, for as late as 1969 he still held an Army 
Reserve Commission as a Lieutenant Colonel. 



1961 : Elected District Attorney 

His association with New Orleans and the law 
began when he attended Tulane Law School . After a 
short period of service with the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, he became city attorney and then 
assistant district attorney for Orleans Parish, 
which encompasses most of urban New Orleans. In 
1%1, to the surprise of most of the local politi- 
cians, he was elected District Attorney. 

The years since his first election have been 
stormy ones. He drove the gamblers and the B-girls 
from Bourbon Street; he bitterly attacked the police 
for their complacency toward crime; and in 1%2 he 
became locked inabattle with all eight of the city’s 
Criminal Court Judges because of their refusal to 
approve funds which he had requested for an in- 
depth investigation of crime in New Orleans. 

The judges charged him with defamation of char- 
acter and criminal libel and fined him £1,000, but 
on appeal the U.5* Supreme Court overturned the con- 
viction in a milestone decision outlining the citi- 
zen's right to criticize public officials* 

Popularity 

Although Garrison has not endeared himself to the 
local "powers that he. ,T through the years he has 
gained considerable popularity with the citizens of 
Orleans Parish, who are, after all, the people who 
pay his salary and the ones whose interests he pro- 
tects and represents* 

He cleaned up the French Quarter, but not to the 
point of ruining it front a fun standpoint, and des- 
troying its attractiveness to conventioneers. He 
chased the gamblers across the Tiver into Jefferson 
Parish. He championed civil liberties in a city with 
deep rooted Southern prejudices, and he appointed a 
Negro assistant District Attorney* In late 1%4 , 
he won reelcction over the strong opposition of the 
local political establishment. 

In the next few years, his career became less 
controversial, and, everything being equal* he 
could have looked forward to more years as D.A,, 
perhaps to a judgeship, or returning to the private 
practice of law. For a reasonably young attorney, 

Jim Garrison seemed to have ’had it made*'’ 

The Clay Shaw Case 

Why. then* did he involve himself in the Clay 
Shaw prosecution which has brought him nothing but 
grief* frustration, and heartache? 
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It hi* been suqqested by some people that the 

herause of his political ambitions. Iti the Ugtit 
of bow the case developed, this theory seems to have 
„rhans *;ome surface plausibility; but Garrison, as 
^ exp^ienced prosecutor «irb a r«Httbly w«» •£ 
fill record of convictions behind him. must have kn 
he rills involved in putting his whole career on 
the line in a single case, a case with very little 
merit. As he himself put it in an October, 1966, 
interview by Playboy Magaslnet 

I was perfectly aware that I might have signed 
mv political death warrant the moment 1 launch 

Ji casf n but 1 couldn't care less as 

long as I can shed some light on John Kennedy s 

assassination . 

New Orleans: Where Lee Harvey Oswald Resided 

There were other factors which led to Garrison’s 
fateful* decision. Popular belief to the contrary, 
his interest in the assassination as a prosecutor 
hagai not in 1966, but in 1963. In fact it began 
on the day John Kennedy was killed. Garrison had 
been a great admirer of JFK and was tcrphly dis- 
trough! by his murder. He also happened to be the 
District Attorney in the city in which Lee Harvey 
Oswald had grown up and in which tie J 8 ** **” t t “" 
shortly before the assassination. 11 *“ 

Garrison, that, if the assassination were the re 
suit of a conspiracy, as was the first 
many people, it would not be beyond the realm of 
possibility — indeed probability — that the ™ 
of the conspiracy might lie in New Orleans. - 

over, immediately after the assassination. Ileman 
Kohlman , one of his assistant District Attorneys. 

received a tip from Jack Martin, a local investiga- 
tor with intelligence connections, suggesting that 
they should pick up and question a certain David 
Ferrie in connection with the murder. 

David Ferric 

David Ferric was well known to both Kohlman and 
Garrison; he was even better known to the New Orleans 
polite as a brilliant ex-Eastcrn Airlines pilot, a 
notorious homo-sexual, a career researcher, a Civil 
Air Patrol organiser, a mystic, and interestingly 
enough, a man who hud very active contacts with both 
the Central Intelligence Agency and the Mafia* in 
fact, at the exact time of the assassination he was 
sitting in a New Orleans courtroom with Carlos Max- 
cello* the alleged New Orleans underworld chieftain. 
Ferrie was acting as an investigator for Marcello s 
defense attorney. Marcello, who was being tried for 
violation of the federal deportation laws* won a 
smashing legal victory on the very day, November 2.2, 
1963, when Kennedy was shot. 

Right after court adjourned, Ferrie rushed out 
and picked up two young "roommates , ” Alvin Besuboeuf 
and Melvin Coffey* and headed for Texas via auto. 
Later, when questioned about the trip* Feme at 
first said that they were going duck hunting; then* 
subsequently, he said they were goi ug ice-skating* 
in fact, he had done neither. The threesome had 
driven to Houston and then to Galveston where Ferrie 
had spent several hours waiting next to a pay tele- 
phone for reasons at this time unknown. On the 
afternoon and evening of November 24th* the threesome 
drove back to New Orleans, after which Feme pro- 
ceeded alone to Hammond, Louisiana (the hometown 
of Clay Shaw), and back to New Orleans on Monday* 
November 25. At this point he was arrested and 



Questioned by the B.A. and his staff* and then turn- 
ed over to FBI agents who questioned him briefly and 
released him. After pursuing several other seeming- 
If Triples* Garrison closed his books oo the 

case satisfied that he had done his part 10 attempt 
ina to unravel the mysteries of the Kennedy murder. 

Visit With Senator Bussed Long 

For the next three years, as far asGorrisonwas 
concerned, the case remained closed. “ s ' 

however, hod doubts, and the case would not stay 
buried Here in his own words is a d * scrl f‘ t,l> " 1 SL , 
Garrison's re-entry into the "base in November, 1966, 

Until ithenJ X had complete faith in ' the Warren 
Report ... But then ... I Visited New fork 
City with Senator Russell Long: and when the 

subject of the a ination came up, (Long) 

expressed grave doubts about the Warren Com- 
mission’s conclusion that Lee HarveyOswad 

was the lone assassin. Now. this 

me, because here was the Majority Whip °* 

UV$* Senate speaking, not some publicity hound 
with an ideological axe to grind; and if at 
this late juncture he still entertained ser- 
ious reservations about the Commission s deter- 
minations* maybe there was more to the assassi- 
nation than met the eye* 

So I began reading every book and magazine 
article on the assassination I could get my 
hands on — my tombstone may be inscribed 
'■Curiosity Killed the DA.” ~ and I found ray 
own doubts growing* Finally* I put aside all 
other business and started to wade through 
the Warren Commission's own 26 volumes of sup- 
portive evidence and testimony* That was the 
clincher. It's impossible for anyone posses^ 
ed of reasonable objectivity and a fair degree 
of intelligence to read those 26 volumes and 
not reach the conclusion that the Warren Com- 
mission was wrong in every one of its major 
conclusions pertaining to the assassination. 

For me, that was the end of innocence ... 
Weisberg and Mark Lane sparked my general 
doubts about the assassination; but more im- 
portantly. they led me into specific areas oi 
inquiry. After I realized that something was 
seriously wrong* I had no alternative but to 
face the fact that Oswald had arrived in 
Dallas only a short time before the assassin- 
ation and that prior to that time he had lived 
in New Orleans for over six months. I became 
curious about what this alleged assassin was 
doing while under my jurisdiction, and my 
staff began an investigation of Oswald s ac- 
tivities and contacts in the New Orleans area* 
We interviewed people the Warren Commission 
had never questioned; and a whole new world 
began opening up. As I studied Oswald's move- 
ments in Dallas, my mind turned back to the 
aftermath of the assassination in 1963* when 
my office questioned three men — David 
Ferrie* Alvin Beauboeuf, and Melvin Coffey — 
on suspicion of being involved in the assas- 
sination. 1 began to wonder if we hadn't d* «- 
missed these three men too lightly, and we re- 
opened our investigation into their activi- 
ties. 

Following leads furnished by critics of the 
Warren Report, Garrison and his staff began to hit 
pay dirt immediately. In addition to Feme* Beau^ 
boeuf and Coffey, they began to look into the ac- 
tivities of Oswald’s Marine buddy. Kerry Thornley, 
and his New Orleans lawyer, Dean Andrews. They 
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looked, too, for the mysterious Clay Bertrand. They 
sought and found solid leads to link Ferric , Oswald, 
and Ruby. They found footprints leading toward the 
two Cub^n factions, anti -Castro nod j>ro -Castro , 

Secrecy 

Again contrary to current popular belief, Gar- 
rison proceeded with his investigation in absolute 
secrecy, lie realized full well its importance and 
its sensitivity* His realization was strengthened 
when it became clear that he was crossing the paths 
of the CIA, the FBI r the Warren Commission and pos- 
sibly others. Me began quietly to line up support 
for his investigation in the community. A group, 
known as Truth or Consequences, was formed among 
local business and professional men, and they lent 
much moral and some financial support to the probe. 

Failure of Secrecy 

As the Investigation widened and began to pro- 
duce results* it become too big a story to keep 
under cover, and it was finally broken by Rosemary 
James, a local reporter T in mid February of 1967* 

Then things really began to happen. Garrison had 
overnight become the subject of worldwide attention 
... including the attention of the federal govern- 
ment * 

Unwisely. Garrison gave a series of press inter - 
-xLews. and answered questions with speculation when 
Jie did not have the hard facts* Much of this spec - 
ulation dealtTwith the ultimate iorce or Id'fdek Wj 
suspected might have been behind the assassin ation. 
^Mention was made of various federal agencies, the 
"military-industrial complex/’ Cubans, 'right wing 
extremists , " and others ! These sensational charges 
coming from a responsible official whetted the 
American public f s well known appetite for a conspir- 
acy angle. 

Meanwhile* Garrison’s investigation was progres- 
sing rapidly* It was his intention to arrest David 
Ferrie and to charge him with conspiring with Lee 
Harvey Oswald, "Clay Bertrand" (an alias! . and 
others to kill John F. Kennedy , Several days before 
the planned arrest, Ferrie actually came to Garri- 
son, sought and received physical protection from 
unspecified persons. He seemed terrified* but af- 
ter several days of protective custody, and before 
Garrison was ready to formally charge him, Ferrie 
returned to his apartment. Within 72 hours he was 
dead* The coroner T s verdict was that Ferrie died 
of natural causes* i.e., a heart attack. Whether 
it was a natural death or not may never be known, but 
it is clear that the timing of Ferrie' s demise did 
little to decrease Garrison's suspicions of conspir- 
acy. 

Warning 

In retrospect, this turn of events should have 
been a warning to G arrison to take a long hard look 
.before px^oj-di.rig further . As matters stood at that 
time, the principal suspects (Oswald, Ferrie, and 
Ruby) were all dead: the identity of the other sus- 
pect, "Clay Bertrand", had not yet been established. 
But. Garrison had a number of witnesses at that time 
who claimed that they could and would identify Clay 
Shaw as the mysterious "Clay Bertrand*" The pro- 
secutor was particularly counting on Perry Russo and 
Dean Andrews* 

If discretion had been the better part of valor, 
Garrison would have gone no further with the prose- 
cution of the case, at least at that time. After 



all he was openly challenging the integrity of the 
whole Federal Establishment, including Chief Justice 
Warren. J* Edgar Hoover, members of the Warren Com- 
mission, the White House, and the Kennedy Clan. He 
was a lone, local prosecutor, with local jurisdic- 
tion. little money* and a tiny staff. 

Delay 

Why he proceeded, no one except Garrison really 
knows, but proceed he did. 

He ordered Shaw arrested, and his Rubicon had 
been crossed with no turning back, lie would either 
win, or he would he destroyed by the federal govern- 
ment* The tactic chosen to frustrate Garrison's 
prosecution was delay* Delay was needed to blacken 
Garrison's reputation, undermine his effectiveness 
as a prosecutor, and erode the underpinnings of his 
case. Part of the delay that ensued was. of course, 
inherent in normal criminal procedures. Shaw T s law- 
yers filed several motions even before the pre-trial 
hearing* Garrison, of course* was pushing for a 
speedy trial at every turn. 

Beginning in September 1967, Shaw's lawyers filed 
motions for delays of the trial. These were granted. 
Finally, when at became evident that no further delay 
could be secured through the local courts, the de- 
fense forces turned to their friendly ally and ad- 
visor, the federal government* They filed a peti- 
tion in the Federal District Court in New Orleans, 
asking it to rule (1) that the Warren Conmission 
Report is binding upon all courts in the United 
States, and (2) that all further prosecution of Clay 
Shaw be enjoined. These requests were preposterous 
from a legal standpoint; local law enforcement would 
collapse if federal courts could enjoin local pro- 
secutors from bringing malefactors to trial. How- 
ever, this did not prevent Federal District Judge 
Frederick J. U . Heebe from issuing a restraining or- 
der. A further hearing by & three-judge Federal 
panel resulted in the denial of both Shaw's requested 
rulings, but the court permitted the injunction 
against Garrison to stand pending an appeal to the 
U. $, Supreme Court, thus delaying the trial into 
1969. Eventually the highest court agreed unanimous - 
ly that Garrison had every legal right to bring Shaw 
to trial. The trial finally got under way almost 
two years after Shaw's arrest. 

Help to Ofay Shaw 

The federal government made good use of the two 
year delay in its effort to blacken Garrison's name 
and wreck his case. Federal officials openly and 
blatantly went out of their way to help Shaw and his 
lawyers, despite the fact that the United States 
officially had no role in the Shaw Case. 

Foremost among these members of the federal gov- 
ernment to aid Clay Shaw were then Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark, highest legal officer, and Chief Jus- 
tice Earl Warren . highest ranking judicial officer. 

Ramsey Clark 

Ramsey Clark's nomination as Attorney General 
came up before the Senate Judiciary Committee on 
March 22, 1%7, the same day that Shaw was offi- 
cially charged with conspiracy in New Orleans. Im- 
mediately upon hearing of Shaw’s arrest, and before 
his confirmation by the full Senate. Mr. Clark an- 
nounced that in November and December of 1963, the 
FBI had made an investigation of Clay Shaw and had 
found him innocent of any complicity in the assassin- 
ation. He did not explain why the FBI had investi- 
gated Clay Shaw. 
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Hhr„ ,skP.I what he thought of the new Attorney 

ir"‘” 1 /«. t ;fnS r i C i al ; S " a “ Said ' not »«*P«ed- 

■■Not .a^efeenanu 

backfS began^askina*" 1°-^ “*" 

thr> FBI checked Shaw? And why had the Atrlr W £ y ^ 

in 4 state court for a state crime? rater ni *h« 

Dun t°^of' Just 5 """"T- a s P olt ™on for the 11. S. 

111 ,)., of Justice explained that the earlier inyen. 
tigation of Shaw had been because of the supposed 
identity of Clay Bertrand and Clay Shaw. The latter 
explanation only made otters worL and, eventual^ 

■ ? une „ 2) et ** request of Shaw’s “he ’ 

jt e D t pirt.t,t stated that the Attorney General 's 
original statement had been untrue and that no in 

Safb^^LiJr h r m :r v r,^ a rfV )ccause n °’ ne 

that there had beL no Z\ a **T^ y iS 

f£f £££ se in 1063, but his name had cLe up J 
the probe of "Clay Bertrand." P 

Earl Warren 

his^firs^attanot*?!! 5?"' SCy Clark " as '" aki "9 
" . tiTSl attempt to give Shaw a boost, another 

voice was heard from abroad. The voice was that 
Pem hie wi,en Sti £ e rf Ea ! 1 W ® rren * who traveling in 

K”h. : . “iss'cr:; 1 ; ‘■-■'•r- 

Ramsey Clark Again 

Genera l S Clnr£ i t d - W i th hU firs ‘ Huff, Attorney 
r . CltiTk tried a gain on October 13 T 1%7 
Following a speech to the Student Legal Forum at 

— V tL?£ ° f Vir9 ; nia ’ he Students and 

: a 7 da) h s a * Z°l tVt kcn " a n rf ^ 

»< lli ml Si i;," SSr I! 

against Garrison. harges mi 9 ht be brought 

When these remarks hit the *■ 

trial was l in * d ’ a as Shaw ” s 

torney General f "ho h^d L P k a " f ° r the Al ‘ 
lottesvil le to hear th^ 1 V " present *" Char- 
hod said anythin CO cern^ r dh “ ^i 1 * 1 tl,at «.*k 
hod confined Mrrakl* ? r Garrison, but 
question which h s r:eS^ e L P “:; ly ar hyP0 ^“ Cal 
ter Who had given the store to « y : the re l wr ' 

Army Medical Records 

A galling example of the duplicitv of + h* 
government in this case ly . the federal 

Army medical records wh* rns the avail abi 1 i ty of 

attempted, through ^judicial clTT” G3rrls< >" 

defendant Shaw’s Army records fre 8 ' 5 ’ “ subpoeno 

it. a criminal prosecution £e wal ?“7° S “ bf aitli "9 

federal Government that "^ records d by 

tin. and could not be released X COnfiden - 

-thout consent of the ^ 1 ^ 1 ^ 

cue i n the federal Government "leaked"YareL 

stem: ^T.rs: w 7r *• « ^ 

psychiatric ^^ttrdnt^of 'seventeen 'years 



Pf^!“S ly - N ee dless to say. the individual who 
J'f? * be records was nerer found, and no punish- 
meat for him seems imminent today. 

Surveillance and Harassment 

wer^suhL^'L^? 16 Peri ° d Garrison 31111 bis staff 
hn«* bj ? Ct 1 3lmst constant surveillance and 

a S L™ h , a -? S ° f federSl a9enli ’ As aick 

Hillings, a former Life reporter put it: 

contending with Garrison has been Washington’s 
problem for some time. Officially, the fed- 
eral government won’t admit he's worthy of 

mov^n"’ W J ilB 5 ? f3Ct the FBI « 3 tches every 
il ^ A 8* nts trail him whenever he 

leaves New Orleans. (There is a story on the 

h^ S comes J L\ h3t tb ® " ay *° flnd G^cis® 11 when 
he comes to town is to call the FBI.) 

Mo Cooperation 

th*h^H eV f r ' rea:i shoe was felt in 

the complete inability of Garrison to elicit a 
shred Of the normal and routine cooperationthat ex- 

rn^ent n^t'rf 1 and ^ 

the fm' p " t ; bula^l 3 , *1? Department of Justice and 

serif™ 1 the ’ ,ast ™J° rit y ®f cases, local pro- 
secutors can count or federal agents and federal 

needed"?,, SUPPly InformatJon witnesses as 

here Garrfsn SeCU . ti,n - . But SUCh was not fbo <= 3 « 

Gar f lson got no information, no witnesses 

pros)cution' ! of a Sh Can b f i ™ a9il,ed ’ ttllS raa(le the 
prosecution of Shaw infinitely more difficult. 

Subpoena of Allen W. Dulles 

“s*- 

with Clay Shaw and Dav^^ ^Fe“ie ' ^ml^f Plrat ° r u al ° n9 

District of Columbia are ^rffes I S J a a n V™? 

witness is needed in n. C . P Ihe local Par^h n^n 3 
clal^eaHnTit hejdlolee ^ a J“di- 

q*- 6 ** f a!l 1 tad . back'to ‘^.C* 6 l Ceaversely**when°a ' d 

D.C, witness is required for a trial ( n [ n „ir’ 

Brass. D.S. Attorney for the District of Columbia: 

W !i' acfc l ,owled 3o Jour letter of March 6 
1%0, concerning the Uniform Act to Secure ' 
Attendance Of. Witnesses from without a State 
n Criminal Proceedings in which you request 

We decline to represent you i„ this matter 
I am returning the documents you forwarded” 
f: d1 " 9 =heck, so that £ou m™^ 
th^matter yourself or arrange for 

As Alcock commented, -you can’t arrange for 



inUmidJ^n\rr™J“ r sile"t d bUt PUrpose: 

Internal Revenue Service 

Department of^uIu™a"d the c° % ^ soIel * on the 

Ji- 6«rti w „. Other fS2 rB f ** ” lean " •" 

act, al agencies got into the 

tax^etur!! 1 *7*" lncome 

civil and criminal Lax investinatfn”" 6 - ^ 10te,15ive 
to open the Warren Commission fill?!! he son 3 , ’ t 

occasion , two criminal in™«i f ? d ^ S ' 0n 0Be 
up at Garrison's office warned*!^ 8 r^™ IRS sbowed 
and began ashing him guestW t £ U.’ 

j-iiSi” r ,s j ble * 

When they replied "Yes.” J ^ 4!* W 

I « hot 1 goi S nVu P Sel t D R9 Pe ° pU ** 

r r i S o\ h !\ u P re 8 t ch I yL ha thev m ca UP f WUh " 0tl,in « •« Gar- 
"get him”. yP " they can tr y again, until they 

Securities and Exchange Commission 

c.-S, ■«««• 

■£ ■ ™ “•» •,»>;.« 

ag’s-'L'-sss.:; ~ ■ kssk; 

Site ;;s;x:“ , «L“ir" d ' ■*■*- 

sttri,.. 

■“ , urn “• * 

attorney of New 0rle3 ® s Paris" 180 "' district 

-»• tu, is ■>• 

companies* * oi , he finance 

two fin^ce^r 1 ^ "r CP “ ap - *». 

f«f g «nd jury'heie anTbVueSEC*'' *? 8 Fed r 
indic intents may result c? b | , ' Crlnll nal 

hope the oise im . ' S * l " e Feder »l men 

had a rolein uiliS?** *J" 0rganized crime 

Si 1 ;::,!: 

s;;r,2” n^s? 



publicity, the^SEC found a " d resulta ht bad 

Garrison to the ^"scandal " L" COuld " ot »"« 
several large fish f„ ful , Ho " e,, « r - H did "net” 
the Governor and Attorney G^JaH? 

the Pnblioly°knowi S effortrjf C th Cl v S i Ve SCC0MI,t of 
to interfere with Garrison 'Atrial 9 <,v «m>nent 

^L?? t sr and 

napers^began^to 

(Continued in next column; 
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2£i* Times, the Washinnfn. L r 1 2 States ( Thc ^ 
etc.) and the P the ^ s ton Glob e 

and Attorney General MUr he^ ?tesi *™ Nixon 

of the detail* of sL! 7nJ^ ° Ver Publication 
timeotSs classified fi* V of Pentagon doc- 

histo^ Of TniliT St. d? r * Z f ld deaiin 9 witl) the 

Vietnam. * $tat * s ^^ent i n the war in 

l^TXXlrt hffih S Z do°cu ted Ststes ’ 

Halted on grounds of nation? F C ?" ld not be piJb - 
itf Of the nation was ^volved -Tp- ,* secuy ~ 
of a group of men ; n t u only the security 

Eisenhower, Kennedy and Job** 1 ™*" 1, preside "ts like 
McNamara . Rosto™ L, R«k ' a ” d 0ff * cl3ls Hke 

deception of ^he^eople^the UniTPh 9 l ' i5t<>rJ, ot 
government of theUnited Stat« D ^ St ® tes by ttie 
President l.yndon R johosfPl • i ' or exam PJo, when 

reelection, saying that n he"wa* l,pa *® lled itt 1964 Cor 

American soldiers to comhur ** u* 1 90i " !, t0 sen(i 
- he had made the decision LV*?'?' be “ as lying 
ntotion to do ju st that. d PUt the Presses i n 

iztzzTi \r e ’ En *- 

ment. and now a research P® Defen se Depart- 
Technology, the story now becomesV 1 " aSS ' InSt ' of 
person who made copi y s f ?*'°J** He was the 

them to the New York ?i!L l d °.® l "" e " ,;s a " d S^e 
the Boston fiTnhe ,k. e : — ■; jjashington Post 

otberya^^-’ ““ ^-^intrh'-iiiij 



lished "The PentJi^^— 5 ^ B ™ lt “twision pub- 
nver 600 pages, containing ^ nariaUv^ 01 "" 1 b "* “ 
extracts, and cowonts by New ^ ^Yort^ ‘ive. suwaries 

menu/V'er ^ZniZcZlVZ 

St time ° f mritiag = — « Wi'JJ i Sunder "way! 

In the last fev/weeks in^nswe^toT 5 ^ 19 baS S8i 
the press are worth recording \ ^ ues ticns from 
puters and Automation". We ?Uo a^e P8 ® eS ° f '' Cora ' 
u - s - pr « a s that is interested in tw* 8 p , art of the 

thP “ Utb — »««m2 ba 

^Continued on next pag 



an inside hi story of 25 rears 
pursued by the federal nl™ f Kar ln Vietnam 
deception of the peopled th^nS Tl* 1 thort,u 9 h 
deception suggests that thn™^ - I7nJte(l States. Thi 
be found out about the federal " Ch ra0re sti11 
ference with Garrison 's Khalil 9UVer ™ ent ' s inter 
Commission Hepgrt. ' eng ® 0f tbe War ren 
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